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V. — Some Disputed Points in the Pronunciation of German. 
By O. B. SUPER, Ph. D., 

PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND GERMAN IN DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
CARLISLE, PA. 

Language is changeable and language is unchangeable. It 
is unchangeable in the sense that the laws governing its devel- 
opment can not be arbitrarily changed by human action ; it is 
changeable in the sense that the rules governing the use of 
language are never precisely the same for any two successive 
periods. 

These rules are determined for us in two ways ; ( 1) by oral 
tradition and (2) by written or printed documents, but since all 
languages had passed through a large portion of their develop- 
ment before they were written down, it follows that most of our 
grammar is the result of a tacit understanding among a certain 
number of individuals to speak in a certain way. Where inter- 
communication is difficult, this interchange is limited to a com- 
paratively small area and the result is the growth of dialects 
which are numerous in proportion to the extent of country, 
influenced somewhat, also, by its geographical conformation. 
If literary activity does not begin until after these dialects have 
become mutually unintelligible, the result is generally the 
formation of new languages. So Latin split up into the various 
idioms usually called Romance Languages. If literary activity 
begins earlier, one dialect, for reasons mostly apparent, will take 
the precedence of the others and become the literary language 
of the country. England, Germany and Italy furnish familiar 
instances of this and it is worth noting, too, that in all these 
cases the literary language had its origin not far from the geo- 
graphical centre of the country. The vulgar dialects always 
continue their development alongside of the written language 
for an indefinite length of time. So in Germany with which 
we, at present, wish more particularly to deal. No one of these 
dialects is privileged to erect itself above the others and call 
itself the German Language. It is purely local pride or 
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prejudice that causes one locality to claim to speak the purest 
German. The German language must be better than any of 
these dialects. What is to be regarded as the best German is 
rather the average found by comparing the pronunciation of all 
parts of Germany, and the pronunciation of the majority must 
be regarded as German par excellence and as that which will in 
the end prevail. This was the process followed by Luther and 
he thereby created the modern German language. As it hap- 
pened, he was a native of Saxony, and therefore had less to 
unlearn than if he had been a native of Suabia or Mecklenburg, 
but he did not follow the authority of the Saxon chancery 
because he was a Saxon, but because observation showed 
him that it came nearest to being the average German. Luther, 
likewise studied the language of the peasant and the Burger in 
order to adapt his speech more perfectly to the wants of all. 
"So complete was his success that, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth, Upper 
Saxon, as his language was called, gradually absorbed the 
different literary dialects that had been in use all over the 
country, and by about 1700 Modern High German had not 
only firmly established itself as the common language of religion, 
of education and of public business, but was also in North 
German society considered a more refined medium of intercourse 
than the Low German vernaculars." 

But what we are at present concerned about is to find out 
what the average German of the present day is. We know that 
some eminent German philologists, advocate what is commonly 
called die sclmabel Sprache. Professor Schleicher said that any 
one who tried to get rid of his native brogue was a sinner 
against his own language. Claus Groth has defended this 
position with great skill, but not many Germans of note now 
advocate this view and, even if they did, it would not do for us 
to advocate such a pronunciation in our schools. No German 
is fully qualified to teach his native tongue in our schools unless 
he pronounces it in such a way that his pronunciation does not 
reveal what part of Germany he came from. 

Vietor's " Zeitschrift fur Orthographie, Orthoepie und Sprach- 
physiologie" for 1881-2, contains the results of a painstak- 
taking investigation of the German prounuciation in different 
parts of the empire as collected by Aug. Diederichs. Of these 
results I have availed myself in the preparation of this paper. 
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The result of such a comparison of dialects can be observed 
in any respectable theatre in Germany. In any serious drama 
the actors are not concerned about speaking Hanover German 
or Berlin German, but a language which is the result of a com- 
parison of the speech of educated persons from different parts 
of the country. These persons, coming from various localities 
and associating with each other for a considerable time would 
naturally influence each other, and each would unconsciously 
lose some of the peculiarities of his own dialect. This is partic- 
ularly the case when each one is concerned to acquire the best 
possible pronunciation. 

This leveling of dialects is also made necessary by the fact that 
actors must speak so as to be readily understood by all classes 
in any part of Germany, — Germany being used here in its 
widest sense — and, therefore, it is not advisable to follow the 
dialect of any locality. Again ; snch a leveling is necessary for 
aesthetic reasons. Imagine Goethe's Iphigenia talking in the 
dialect of Fritz Reuter or Lessing's Nathan declaiming in the 
idiom of a Black Forest Bauer ! It would be considered a 
burlesque, no matter how serious the actors might be. 

But there is another method of determining what is the best 
German pronunciation, viz. usage — usus quern penes est et jus et 
norma loquendi. True, we can find authority for almost any 
barbarism in German as well as in English, but we are trying to 
find out what is the most uniformly established usage. There is 
good reason for believing that Goethe called himself Geete but 
that is no sufficient reason why we should do so any more than 
that we should imitate him in the thousand and one sins against 
German Grammar of which he was guilty. In language, as in 
most other things, the majority is likely to rule, especially if it be 
an intelligent majority, and if we find that a majority of the 
German pronounce in a certain way, it is reasonable to believe 
that this pronunciation will finally survive as being the fittest to 
survive. 

We know that there is a certain amount of prejudice in favor 
of the Hanoverian pronunciation, but Germans generally do 
not admit that it is any better than that of many other parts of 
the empire. In 1879, Dr. Hermann Huss published a pamph- 
let called "Das Deutsche im Munde des Hannaveraners" in 
which he remarks that since the Hanoverian German is in such 
great request by foreigners he desired to set it forth more fully 
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He, however, gives us an ideal pronunciation and not that of 
the average Hanoverian. One might find individuals in any- 
city of Germany who pronounce quite as well as a native of 
Hanover. When it comes to the real shibboleth of st and sp, Dr. 
Huss yields the point by saying that scht and schp are just as 
good as st and sp. Professor Brandt on page 175 of his German 
Grammar, points out some of the provincialisms of the Hano- 
verian German, to which might also be added that of pronoun- 
cing au very nearly like aa, so that Haus sounds like Haas. 1 

Some other cities in Germany think quite as well of their 
own pronunciation as the Hanoverians do of theirs. Leipzig, 
Dresden, Braunschweig and even Berlin, notwithstanding the 
popularity there of the jute, jebratene Jans, all maintain that 
their German is a little better than that of any other city. 
Professors Gottsched and Adelung, certainly very high authori- 
ties in their day, say that the best German was spok/en in 
Saxony and since neither of them were Saxons by birth their 
preference for the Saxon pronunciation cannot be attributed to 
patriotism or native prejudice. Professor Hildebrand, of the 
University of Leipzig, makes the same 'claim for Saxon pronun- 
ciation. My own observation has taught me that even the com- 
mon people of Leipzig have a German pronunciation that most 
American teachers of that language would do well to imitate. 
True, you might hear a countryman in the market say : Ich 
hab een scheenes kleenes Hoos gekoft," but no native Leipziger 
would speak thus. 

The English prejudice in favor of Hanover German may be 
attributed to two things. I. Hanover is nearer London than 
almost any other important city in Germany. Secondly and 
chiefly, England has for nearly two hundred years been ruled 
by Hanoverians. 

It is true, however, that in most respects the pronun- 
ciation of educated Germans in all parts of the country is 
substantially the same ; only in respect to a few letters or 
digraphs is there a noticeable difference. Let us look at these 
more closely. Sp and St in South Germany are uniformly pro- 
nounced broad, — blade-point-surd, according to Sweet's system, 
— so that the South German not only says schprechen and 
schtehen, but du bischt and er ischt and weschpe for wespe. The 

1 See O. Rocca, "Die richtigz Aussprache des Neuhochdeutschen." p. 60. 
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Hanoverian, on the contrary, has the thin pronunciation (blade- 
surd) and he, therefore, says sprechen and stehen as well as bist, 
ist and wespe. If now we take the average pronunciation as 
well as that in use on the stage, we find that the best German is 
schprechen and schtehen. That is, initial sp and st blade-point- 
surd, — but medial and final, blade-point. This thin pronunci- 
ation was formerly much more common, but is now confined to 
to the northwestern portion of the empire and is doomed to 
disappear. As Diederichs says : " Die Sadie der Hannoveraner 
ist affenbar verloren" Even in the city of Hanover itself, on 
the stage you hear only schprechen and schtehen. Of this Han- 
overian provincialism, Professor Vietor says: "In Middle High 
German not only the present initial sp and si, but also modern 
initial schl, schm, schn, schur, were spelt with s, instead of sck 
and pronounced accordingly. From explicit statements of Ger- 
man grammarians, writing in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, we know, however, that in all these eases, sp and st 
included, the s had in their time come to be pronounced sch and 
that sch instead of s was often, as now regularly, written before 
/, m, n and ic, but rarely before/" and /, where the old habit of 
writing s prevailed to the end, probably on account of the 
lrequent occurence of initial sp and st in Latin and because 
such a combination as schpr and schtr would have looked very 
ungainly. When the Low Germans in learning literary High' 
German came across such spellings as sprechen and stehen they 
pronounced sp and st all the more readily as initial sp and st 
had always been and even yet are uniformly so pronounced in 
that region. Thus sprechen and stehen are clearly hybridisms 
which cannot be admitted in good pronunciation and have 
deservedly been banished from the stage even in the town of 
Hanover itself." The Hanoverian peasant says swimmen, 
slagen, smiedcn, sneiden just as he says sprechen and stehen so 
that he has, at least, the merit of consistency. It is sometimes 
urged that we ought to pronounce all these words as they are 
spelt, to which I would reply that it is the business of orthog- 
raphy to represent as nearly as possible the actual pronuncia- 
tion and not of pronunciation to follow the spelling. There are 
many other German words which we do not pronounce as they 
are spelt. If we did, there would be no difference between the 
vowels in Floss and Stoss, between those in Fzess and JVuss, and 
many others. It would be well if the spelling could be brought 
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somewhat nearer the pronunciation than it is as present, but this 
is not likely to happen. Some muscians such as Wagner and Hil- 
ler defend sprechen and stehen, but they speak simply from the 
stand-point of singing teachers and as such deserve no consid- 
eration at our hands. Teachers of English singing say we 
should trill the r, although this letter has almost disappeared 
from spoken English (especially in England) unless it is 
followed by a vowel. 1 Professor Fricke reports that a certain 
Spelling Reform Association in Hanover resolved to adopt the 
German pronunciation of sp and st and drop the Hanoverian. 

We shall now turn our attention to g and here, as Professor 
Bartsch says, "zcird es am schuierigsten sein die Laide alle 
untcr einen Hut zn bringenT The initial g will cause us no 
trouble for that is always hard, back- shut-sonant — (except in 
Berlin). G, properly pronounced, has five different sounds, but 
these may be reduced to three for the difference between g 
when followed by a back vowel and when followed by a front 
vowel need not be discussed here for in practice that matter 
always regulates itself. These three sounds may all be heard in 
gegenwdriig. Initial g is the shut-sonant, medial g is the open- 
sonant and may be front or back according to the preceding 
vowel, final g is the open-surd and may also be front or back. 
It is always so pronounced in the termination ig, as traurig. 

The greatest dissimilarity prevails in final g, in such words as 
Tag, Berg, Sieg, Hang, Sang, etc. Professor Brandt recom- 
mends the back-shut-surd (k) in such cases and says, moreover, 
that this is the stage pronunciation. Professor Vietor, in his 
work on German pronunciation, says : " The older pronuncia- 
tion of final g as in Middle High German may still be heard, 
not only among the population in some parts of the country as 
in Suabia and Silesia but also — yet with many exceptions — on 
the stage and in the concert-room. According to contemporary 
grammarians, however, it had become the Midland practice to 
pronounce final g as a continuant=f^ as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and of late it has been and still keeps 
on rapidly spreading North, East and South. It may safely be 
said to be used by at least two-thirds of all speakers of German, 
also by many of those who still pronounce medial g as a voiced 
stop (as in go) as is done in Hanover. Pronounce g after front 
vowels, etc., exactly the same as ch in ich, i. e., as a sharp, 

1 See Sweet's "Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englische," p. 20. 
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voiceless continuant. To use k instead would not be wrong but 
old-fashioned and would sound formal in ordinary conversation." 
This subject is discussed at length in the second edition of 
Vietor's Phonetik pp. 114-117 and additional proofs given of 
the correctness of these views. He says further: "That even in 
singing, the surd can no longer maintain itself is shown by 
recent writings of professional musicians." Theoretically the 
surd is certainly still correct, but as long ago as 1878 or 9 a 
correspondent of the " Gegenwart " uttered a protest against 
the spreading evil (as he thought it) of the sonant (=ch~). 
Vietor also says : " In modern comedy and conversational 
pieces, the open sonant is extensively heard in the best theatres, 
and the members of the Meininger troupe, even in classical 
drama, usually pronounce final g as a sonant and as a surd only 
by exception." In a recent letter to the writer, Professor 
Vietor further says : Krauter is about the only Phonetiker who 
defends the surd. Besides myself (my home is Nassau), there are 
in favor of the sonant (final) Diederichs (Rheinpreussen), Traut- 
mann (Thuringer), Schroer (Wien), Kewitsch (Ost-Preussen), 
and Francke (Lausitz), i. e., alle Phonetiker, except Krauter, 
whom I can now recall, without respect to birthplace or dialectic 
pronunciation. The ordinary scholar is absolutely incompetent 
in these questions since every one considers his native pronun- 
ciation the best." 

Diederichs reports as the result of his investigations that 
the open surd {cK) prevailed north of a line drawn through 
Mannheim and Niirnberg. In tag, the g should be pronounced 
as a back, open surd (ch). In the plural Tage it becomes sonant. 
In Sieg, we have the front, open, surd. In the plural Siege, 
it becomes a front sonant. Professor Paul of Freiburg, says : 
"Auf der Buhne hat bis vor kurzcm tak, berk als mustergultig 
passiert, jetzt wird aber auch hier vielfach Tach, Berch 
gesprochen. 

One more point remains to be discussed, final ng. It has 
been recommended that since the other sonants b and d final 
are made surd, so should g also, which would do very well in 
theory but unfortunately in this, as in many other cases, practice 
disregards theory, and in language usage is the proper guide. 
As we have seen, final g is not usually pronounced as a shut 
surd but as an aspirate, or open surd, so the g after n is pro- 
nounced as a shut surd by even a smaller number of Germans. 
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That Ring, Sang, etc., in Middle High German were written 
with a final c we all know, but it does not seem to me that the 
conclusion is inevitable that they pronounced these words Rinc 
and Sane . It is well known that in Ring and Sang there is no 
g actually heard and it is possible that the Germans of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries did not pronounce a c any more 
than the moderns pronounce a g. These nasals have always 
made trouble in orthography, and in English they are torment- 
ing us to this day. To the end of many words actually ending 
in m, we attach a superfluous b, as in lamb and comb. Now in 
pronouncing such words, if the lips are opened before the 
current of air has ceased to vibrate, something like a b is cer- 
tainly heard but in putting another syllable to the word, 
as in combing, the b disappears. So in Luther's German we 
frequently see the preposition um written umb, Lamm, Lamb, 
just as in English, and many others of the same kind, showing 
that the writer was trying to represent precisely what he heard 
or thought he heard. Something of the same kind occurs in 
the pronunciation of final ng. If the vibrations are suddenly 
arrested, something besides the pure nasal sound is heard , and 
since in Middle High German a sonant was never written at the 
end of a word, but always the corresponding surd, so it seemed 
as if here too the nachklang ought to be represented by a c 
rather than by a g. 

It is also worthy of note that while all critical texts of Middle 
High German poems have nc, yet an examination of the various 
readings will show that ng was frequently written. Rocca, on 
page 82 of the work above quoted, says concerning the 
pronunciation of final ng: "The rule that final ng is not to be 
pronounced nk or even nk but ii (as in English sing~) is often 
met with doubt, even though it has been accepted by all 
theatres, by most scholars and almost all orthoepists. The 
Middle High German wrote danc-dankes, sanc-sanges, but New 
High German always Dank-Dankes, Gang- Ganges ; whence 
this difference in the letters of the nominatives if the sounds 
were similar and Gank as well as Dank was pronounced ? 
Evidently the nc of the Middle High German, where it became 
ng by the lengthening of a word, underwent an etymological 
change. This change is made by the South German who 
consistently pronounces Middle High German final c like k, even 
when modern orthography substitutes a g as in Tag, but he 
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dose not pronounce Sang, Sank. The North German, 
however, although he changes every final k of the older 
language into ch, retains the k after n even when g is written 
according to the emology of the lengthened word (Sang-es). 

Twofold inconsistency ! Almost all Germans are at one 

on this point. The very small minority that still insists on the 
nk must therefore yield." There can be no doubt but that the 
South German — especially the Swiss — pronunciation is more 
archaic than that of the North. Now in Switzerland you may 
still hear wip, lip, min, sin, etc., for iveib, leib, mein, sein, just as 
they appear in the Nibelungenlied, for example, but you do 
not Rink and Sank but Ring and Sang, i. e. the pure nasal 
sonant. Since the Old High German uniformly has g after n, it 
seems more probable that the pronunciation of final ng has 
always continued to be the same rather than that it should have 
changed twice, from the pure nasal sonant to nk and then 
back again. 

Diederichs and Vietor also agree in asserting that this nk 
pronunciation is gradually disappearing. 



